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Zwei Wege der Erkenntnistheorie. Transcendental psychologie und 
Transcendentalogik. Heinrich Rickert. Kant-Studien, XIV, pp. 
169-228. 

Epistemology is concerned with thinking in so far as it is true ; and, in 
order to be true, thought must depend upon an object. The author holds 
that the very conception of truth excludes all theories based on empirical 
psychology — Relativism, Pragmatism, Instrumentalism, or by whatever 
names they may be called. The problem of Epistemology concerns the 
form, not the content, of knowledge. The two methods of approach here 
dealt with both attempt to determine the transcendental object of knowledge ; 
and therefore both belong in the sphere of transcendental philosophy. 
Transcendental psychology begins with the act of knowledge as a psy- 
chical process, seeking by analysis of this to penetrate to the transcendent 
object. Transcendental logic, on the other hand, passes at once to the 
sphere of the transcendent object, dealing as " pure " logic, with this in 
abstraction from the act of knowing. The author goes on to show that 
both have advantages and disadvantages, and may accordingly be em- 
ployed to supplement each other. A psychological analysis of judgment, 
as the act of knowledge, shows as its fundamental factors the feeling of 
certainty (Evidenz), and the recognition of a transcendent Sollen as the 
object of the act. But the connection of the act with the object is not 
exhibited. Transcendental logic, on its side, shows us that the trans- 
cendent object must belong in the sphere of meanings, and that the meaning 
which transcends all existence must be a value, and can only be under- 
stood as a value. Transcendental logic then does not deal with the world 
of existence but with the realm of transcendent values. But its defect is 
that it fails to show what significance these transcendent values have for actual 
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knowledge. If we are to make intelligible the knowledge of an object, 
we must do so by passing from knowledge to the object, and not from the 
object to knowledge. This is to revert to transcendental psychology. 
How does existence become meaning, or reality take on value ? This we 
can understand only if we assume an immanent meaning in the psycho- 
logical act itself. The meaning of the act of judgment is the recognition 
or taking up an attitude towards a value. Logic must avoid separating 
meaning and existence so sharply from each other as to ignore the act of 
knowledge and its immanent meaning. Otherwise it becomes empty. 
For the eternally valid forms can only be found in relation to the temporal 
images. Transcendent psychology may learn from ' pure ' logic to guard 
against psychologism and metaphysics in epistemology. And the study of 
transcendental psychology may teach ' pure ' logic that the over-empirical 
sphere of the logical can be understood only as a world of theoretical 
values, and that therefore epistemology must be a critique of reason ; i. e., 
a science that is concerned, not with existence but with meanings, not with 
realities but with values ; that it is in Kant's phrase not qucestio facii but 
quastio juris. 

J. E. C. 

On Truth and Coherence. F. H. Bradley. Mind, No. 71, pp. 329-342. 
This article defends, against the recent criticisms of Professor Stout and 
Mr. Russell, the theory that coherence will work as a test of truth in the 
case of facts due to sensible perception and memory. Mr. Bradley con- 
tends that no other test will work, and that therefore there are no judgments 
of sense which are in principle infallible. The test he advocates is the idea 
of a whole of knowledge as wide and as consistent as possible — a system 
characterized by coherence and comprehensiveness. Though admitting 
that our intelligence cannot construct the world of perceptions and feelings, 
but depends on what is given, he holds that facts of perception which are 
immediate and ultimate and above criticism are vicious abstractions. With 
every datum of perception or memory a modified interpretation is in prin- 
ciple possible, and no such fact, therefore, is given free from all possibility 
of error. Two reasons have been advanced for maintaining independent 
facts and infallible judgments : (i) Such data, it may be said, can be 
actually shown. But, urges Mr. Bradley, when one has descended beyond 
the level of error, one is apt to be below the level of any fact or any truth 
which one can use. (2) They must exist, since without them the intelli- 
gence cannot work. This rests on the assumption, our writer maintains, 
that experience is a structure which must rest on some static foundation; 
whereas it is really a system, in which the facts which are taken up are 
continually readjusted to form a consistent whole. " Facts " are justified 
because and as far as, while taking them as real, one is better able to deal 
with the incoming new "facts " and in general make the world wider and 
more harmonious. The objection might be raised that there is something 
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fundamental, something given, in the world of an individual which is for 
him indispensable and infallible. But to grant this, is not to admit it in 
the form of an infallible judgment. Besides, urges Mr. Bradley, conceiva- 
bly a judgment might be fundamental and infallible for me, in the sense 
that to modify it or doubt it would entail the loss of my personal identity, 
while to another mind or to a wider experience it might be seen to require 
modification or, apart from correction, might appear as an error. There 
seems to be no way to pass from relative to absolute infallibility, or to argue 
from an assumed necessary implication in my personal existence to a 
necessity which is more than relative. 

Edw. L. Schaub. 

Coherence and Contradiction. F. H. Bradley. Mind, No. 72, pp. 489- 
508. 

In a preceding article, the author pointed out that coherence and com- 
prehensiveness are the two aspects of system, and in the present paper, he 
undertakes to show how system stands to contradiction. The proper busi- 
ness of philosophy is to satisfy the intellect, but in so doing, it meets all the 
wants of our nature, since any need of our being, left unsatisfied, is certain 
to have manifested itself in idea. Truth, then, may be said to consist in 
"an ideal expression of the Universe, at once coherent and comprehensive. 
It must not conflict with itself, and there must be no suggestion which fails 
to fall inside it. ' ' The question now is : Can these two principles be 
demonstrated as aspects of one ? It is not sufficient verification of their 
unity simply to claim that each partial object everywhere visibly involves 
an internal contradiction, and so points to a wider synthesis of comple- 
mentary opposites. However, in seeking a principle of unity, we need not 
go far aside, for with every object there is present something already 
beyond it, and the universe is actually now experienced by me as beyond 
the object. Judgment transcends and must transcend that immediate unity 
of feeling on which it cannot cease to depend. But since that whole and 
its way of unity is not properly ideal, and since now we are in the world of 
truth and ideas, the judgment has failed to express itself. Furthermore, 
this world is not to be found revealed as a unity of either external or 
internal relations. Either the object itself, however, does, through its own 
internal content, pass for us visibly beyond its own limits, or, on the other 
hand, there is an addition which comes to us from the whole which we feel. 
These are the two facts which demonstrate that system is connected essen- 
tially with contradiction and its absence, and that an object which is short 
of the whole tends naturally to suggest its complement. Finally, then, the 
assumption that what satisfies us is real, and that reality must satisfy us, is 
tolerable, only when we hold that "the Universe is substantially one with 
each of us, and actually as a whole, feels and wills and knows itself within 
us." "Our truth, such as it is, has its indispensable part in the one tran- 
scendent experience and is so far secure. But that any particular truths of 
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ours, as we conceive them, should be unconditioned and absolute, seems 
hardly probable." 

George T. Colman. 

The Opponents of Eternal Values. Hugo Munsterberg. Psych. Bull., 
VI, ID, pp. 329-338. 

In this article the author attempts to meet the objections of those who 
have thoughtfully entered into the spirit of his work. It has been con- 
tended that, as a psychologist, he has, especially in his Willenshandlung, 
torn into pieces the same will for which he now maintains a metaphysical 
unity. Yet this very book closes with the statement that nothing but sen- 
sations and feelings compose the will "in the metaphysical reality of which 
there lies the deepest problem of existence. ' ' Moreover, the Grundzuge der 
Psychologie\vi%\s\s on the teleological character of reality and yet it describes 
the psychological will in essentially the same terms as did his first work. 
"Consistent psychological atomism of the will and radical teleological 
philosophy of the will belong most intimately together. The real will which 
comes in question as an act of meaning, agreeing and disagreeing with 
others, obeying or disobeying ideals, is never that phenomenon which the 
descriptive psychologist analyzes, because it is never a phenomenon." 
Some seem willing to accept a voluntaristic interpretation of reality, yet 
insist that the relativism of personal interests cannot be transcended. 
However, "that which is necessarily postulated as constituting experience 
cannot be unreal in our possible experience. ' ' One certainly arrives at 
trans-subjective values, if "it can be shown that the subject function by 
which the experience becomes constituted as an objective, existing world is 
ultimately will activity." The eternal values have not a transcendent 
existence, but they have transcendental validity. " The deepest nature of 
our purposive activity involves a fundamental demand which must be ful- 
filled in order to find a world at all," and truth, beauty, law, etc., are only 
different aspects of this one fundamental demand. Pragmatism has been 
inclined to assert that such an idealism can have merely a naive confi- 
dence that there is an absolute truth without knowing anything about it. 
Professor Munsterberg beUeves that his whole book is a reply to this con- 
tention, since it is an effort to go beyond the mere statement that there is 
truth. We need scientific methods and results, but ' ' the philosophy of 
truth and beauty and morality and religion can no longer be reached in 
our time simply by analyzing social phenomena and bringing them into 
axiological connections. ' ' 

Edw. L. Schaub. 

The Relation of Time and Eternity. John Ellis McTaggart. Mind, 
No. 71, pp. 343-362. 

The word eternity is used in at least three distinct senses, (i) In common 
parlance it often denotes unending time, so that time is simply a part of 
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eternity. (2) It may designate the timelessness of truths, in which case the 
relation of eternity to time is simply that of truth to the subject-matter of 
the truth or, since, on this view, nothing which exists is eternal, it is the 
relation of a truth to the reality of which it is true. Inasmuch as it puts 
every fact in the same connection with eternity, this view utterly fails to give 
us any insight into the degrees of reality, and stability in the universe. (3) 
Eternity may denote the timelessness of existences. Our ordinary world of 
experience presents itself as temporal. Whatever is temporal and is real 
at all exists ; but we cannot say, conversely, that whatever exists is tem- 
poral, since timeless existence is at least a possibility. Assuming the actu- 
ality of an eternal existence, what is its relation to existence in time ? Meta- 
phorically, it is very appropriate to speak of it as an eternal present because 
(a), while the past and future are constantly changing their positions in 
regard to us, the present is analogous to the timeless in that it can never be 
brought nearer to us or farther from us ; (^) the present is regarded as 
having more reality than either the past or the future ; {c) the present alone 
is regarded as capable of exercising an immediate causal influence. Yet 
presentness involves a distinct time reference to past and future, and there- 
fore cannot properly be predicated of the eternal in the same sense that 
existence can. As a psychical event in time one may properly speak of a 
judgment regarding the timeless as " now," but this cannot be applied to 
the existence of the timeless itself. Many contend that all existence is 
eternal and that our experience of time is only an appearance which dis- 
guises the nature of the timeless reality. This view, championed at the 
present time by Mr. Bradley, is basal in the systems of Kant, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer. Without discussing its truth or falsity, what consequences 
does it involve ? We necessarily perceive things in time and it is incorrect 
to call this erroneous, since it does not include an erroneous judgment 
regarding reality. Indeed, when existence appears to us under the form 
of time, this is not mere illusion, but reality is revealed partly, although not 
entirely as it really is. The decisive question is whether there is any law 
according to which states in time, as we pass from earlier states to later, 
tend to become more adequate or less adequate representations of the 
timeless reality. If there is not, then the eternal may be regarded as 
present for the same reasons and with the same limitations as on the theory 
that both time and eternity are real. Under certain conditions, however, 
the assertion that the eternal is past or future might be much more than a 
metaphor. If time is only an illusory way of regarding a timeless reality, 
there is good reason to hold that the order is determined by the adequacy 
with which the states represent the eternal reality, so that those states come 
next together which vary only infinitesimally in the degree of their ade- 
quacy, and that the whole of the time-series shows a steady process of 
change of adequacy. If this change were such that there is increasing 
adequacy, the eternal may be considered as the final stage in the time 
process and is as truly future as anything can be. Similarly, the timeless 
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reality might be presented as the beginning of the past or, in case the least 
adequate were in the middle of the series, as the beginning of the past as 
well as the end of the future. Which of these is the true series is closely 
bound up with the question of whether good or evil predominates in the 
universe. Empirical induction, the doctrine of a God who is on the side 
of the good, and the theory of the unreahty of evil are all incapable of 
furnishing a solution. In the basis of the unreality of time it does, how- 
ever, seem possible to show that the different representations which appear 
to us as the time series are in such an order that those which appear as 
later are the more adequate. In that case we must look on the eternal as 
the end of time and on time as essentially the process by which we reach 
to the eternal and its perfection. 

Edw. L. Schaub. 

IS orientation de la pensee philosophique de David Hume. L. Levy- 
Bruhl. Rev. de Met. XVII, 5, pp. 595-619. 

David Hume's publication of the Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing was an attempt to win the attention of the public to his philosoph- 
ical theories, by substituting for the comparatively involved and abstract 
manner of the Treatise the easy style of a series of elegant essays. The 
Inquiry, however, while being a free and impoverished version of the 
Treatise, is nevertheless not unfaithful to the essential spirit of the latter. 
Thus, Kant was able to grasp the fundamental Humian position from the 
Inquiry alone. Levy-Bruhl argues that Hume never really disavowed the 
work of his youth ; it expressed his lifelong philosophical attitude. The aim 
of the Treatise is indicated by its sub-title : "An attempt to introduce the ex- 
perimental method of reasoning into moral subjects." The Cartesian 
science, metaphysically biased, could not serve as a model. Hume took 
as his guide the example of the Newtonian method in physical science ; the 
search after actual connections, rather than after supposititious essences 
and first principles. This modest satisfaction with actual results, as opposed 
to the ambitious striving after unprovable ultimates, Hume aimed to intro- 
duce into the sphere of moral inquiry, and this became the guiding princi- 
ple of his science of man. The phenomenalism of his epistemology is not 
based on metaphysical considerations of any sort ; it is an attitude taken for 
purely methodological reasons. He presupposes nothing in experience 
which the latter does not directly release. Hence the difference between 
him and Locke and Berkeley, who have their postulates about matters in- 
finite. Hume restricts himself to experience. The word ' experience ' he 
uses in two senses : referring to the simple sense-impression, as distin- 
guished from the ideas of the understanding, and again, experience, as 
embodying the sum-total of phenomena and their mutual relations. He 
asks himself the question : How is experience possible ? The connection 
between phenomena, Hume argues, has no objective basis ; neither can it 
be demonstrated either a priori or a posteriori. He finds the solution of 
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the problem in the constant conjunction of certain phenomena which rouse 
the attitude of belief in the perceiver's mind ; causality is thus explained 
subjectively. Kant was able to accept Hume's solution of the problem ; 
only, for him it involved different implications. Whereas Hume's conclu- 
sions led him to espouse a sceptical attitude, Kant used a position essen- 
tially identical in evolving a theory of experience which found the explana- 
tion of the latter in the organizing and unifying consciousness of the knowing 
subject. 

R. A. TSANOFF. 

The Problem of Induction and the Doctrine of Formal Cause. W. J. 

Roberts. Mind, No. 72, pp. 538-551. 

"The only kind of causation that has any special relation to induction 
is that which Aristotle sought to indicate by the name of Formal Causation. 
If this contention is justified it will follow that the speculations of Hume 
and Kant, according to which causation is to be resolved into invariable 
succession (Hume) or into invariable and necessary succession (Kant) and 
the still further refinements of their followers, have not advanced our com- 
prehension of the problem of Induction. ' ' The law of universal causation, 
which maintains the determination of every event by the whole system of 
reality, while it is evidently true, does not enable us to perform a single 
act of inductive reasoning. In the first place, the principle of inductive 
reasoning, with its assumptions of plurality of causes and of the possibility 
of isolating particular events from the rest of the universe, is obviously 
false. Secondly, we have no warrant for supposing that antecedents and 
consequents exactly similar are ever repeated. The relation between 
causation and induction is found, then, only in Aristotle's doctrine of 
formal cause, which is merely another expression for the fact that general- 
ization, or the assignment of phenomena to classes or kinds, is a form of 
explanation. "We reason inductively without consciously using any such 
principle as the Law of Causation, the Uniformity of Nature, or the deter- 
mination of particular instances by universal laws." We may say, then, 
in accord with Aristotle, that, inasmuch as the form or universal is a cause, 
the rational principle involved in the inductive process is essentially the 
principle that the particulars are determined by the universal or species. 
To be sure, Aristotle does not supply a completely adequate knowledge of 
induction, and yet he reveals the principle which enables us to reconstruct 
an intelligible and reasonable theory of inductive inference. 

George T. Colman. 

Eine entwicklungstheoretische Betrachtunguber das Verhiiltnis von Wissen 

und Glauben. Paul C. Franze. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XV, 3, pp. 356-368. 

We recognize the truth of judgments by their evidence, but there can be 

certainty and probability of truth without evidence — belief in contrast to 

knowledge. True judging signifies high spiritual development, but judging 
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according to evidence signifies true judging ; therefore judging according 
to evidence signifies high spiritual development, and the greater the demands 
for evidence, the higher the development. Thus in man's requirement of 
evidence we have a standard for a theory of development. Men of the 
past were contented with undemonstrated judgments, but now there is a 
falling away from simple belief, and a desire for higher evidence. Men 
are now more highly developed. Often they do accept views which are not 
evident, because they are founded on natural science, but the error lies in 
thinking that these theories possess the same grade of reality as the science 
itself. Man can succeed in satisfying his demand for the evident either by 
obtaining a view of the universe in demonstrated statements, as in mathe- 
matics or logic ; by renouncing entirely the undemonstrable ; or by recog- 
nizing that the manifest and that which is not manifest are each entitled to 
different realms. Yet in reality these are blended with each other, for, 
when separated, they prove to be mere abstractions. The separation, how- 
ever, shows the two sides, the outer — that of the manifest, of knowledge, 
causality, and science ; and the other — that of ideas, belief, will, philos- 
ophy, and religion. Philosophy belongs to the latter because it concerns 
itself with the coherence of reality and is the statement of an undemonstra- 
ble judgment, while science explains the causal connection of phenomena 
and expresses demonstrable judgments. Man at first confesses both 
spheres, then believes the undemonstrable must be eliminated, but finally 
differentiates and blends the two. Then he can again believe without 
evidence as far as statements are subjectively certain or probable. 

C. Stephenson. 

The Meaning of Literature for Philosophy . Ernest Albee. Int. J. E., 

XX, I, pp. i-io. 

All arts except, perhaps, the purely decorative, are interpretations of life ; 
but of them all, literature is the most significant and permanent. The 
principal reasons for this are that it is the most direct, it can deal with all 
phases of life, and it is less limited by technical conventions than other 
arts. Arnold's definition of poetry as a "criticism of life " may be true of 
poetry and of literature in general, but it need not necessarily be so. 
Wordsworth's work was a peculiar combination of criticism and interpreta- 
tion, but his definite theories are more suited to prose than poetry and have 
not added to his reputation as a poet. His views were philosophically of 
little value, and yet philosophy can ill afford to neglect him or even lesser 
poets. Poetry develops sympathy, and sympathy is necessary in the moral 
life. Poetry is a creative interpretation, a dynamic synthesis of man's rela- 
tion to his fellowmen and his environment. It shows two main motives or 
tendencies — the dramatic or objective, and the prophetic, or the attempt 
to deal with ultimate problems. Even in the face of apparent failure of 
ideals and decadence of literary traditions, the poet-prophet retains his faith 

in truth. 

Helen M. Clarke. 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau, a Forerunner of Pragmatism. Albert Schinz. 

The Monist XIX, 4, pp. 481-513. 

Pragmatism is "a philosophy that judges of the value of theories and 
ideas from their consequences." If this means scientific consequences, 
the doctrine is not new ; if it means ethical consequences, then too it refers 
to an inclination that men have always shown, and pragmatism is merely 
an attempt to justify this inclination. Rousseau may be considered a fore- 
runner of pragmatism and is in many ways comparable to James. The de- 
velopment of thought of the two men shows a striking parallelism. Both 
began by studying natural sciences, and both passed through a period of 
psychological interest in which the tendency was toward sensationalism or 
materialism. This is shown in James' theory of emotion and in Rousseau's 
theory that our moral lives are dependent upon material conditions. Fin- 
ally, both decided for a pragmatic system. For James ' ' the true is the 
expedient in the way of our thinking" and " we can not reject any hy- 
pothesis if consequences useful to life flow from it." Rousseau said of 
himself that he " never listened calmly to any theory that he believed harm- 
ful to the public weal." He is concerned to get a philosophy that shall be 
morally good for humanity even at the expense of truth. Now if objective 
truth and morality agreed, all philosophy would be pragmatic. Since they 
do not, pragmatism must create a confusion between the two standpoints. 
Rousseau maintains that man is an intellectual being but that merely intel- 
lectual thinking takes us farther from the truth. He therefore admits the 
existence of other judgments than merely intellectual judgments, that is, 
moral and pragmatic. What is this practical reason ? We always make 
intellectual judgments but we may do so objectively or subjectively. The 
sentiment or moral judgment of Rousseau is merely judgment applied in 
the interest of morals. Pragmatists would have us believe that all phi- 
losophy consists in its moral application. Rousseau and James agree in 
their pragmatic views of religion, in that they see its proof in its usefulness 
for life. James is more philosophical than Rousseau, in that the latter as- 
sumes that everything in the world is rationally and morally harmonious, 
while the former accepts pluralism as a consequence of his theory. The two 
agree in insisting that the end of life is happiness, but that it can be gained 
more fully by some asceticism ; in appealing to man's love of risk and con- 
quest to justify evil ; and in a certain leaning toward mysticism. The writings 
of both are products of an age when the moral life of society was threatened 
by the rapid change of scientific thought. Finally, it may be doubted 
whether either James or Rousseau is consistent or fully convinced of his 
own theories. 

Helen M. Clarke. 

Die assoziativen Faktoren im dsthetischen Geniessen. Richard Muller- 

Freienfels. Z. f. Psych., LIV, i u. 2, pp. 71-118. 

Recent works on the psychology of aesthetic feeling show that generaliza- 
tion and agreement in this subject are almost impossible. The chief value of 
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such works lies, not in their statistical material, but in their wealth of indi- 
vidual introspections. The present author's own conclusions are based (i) 
upon the study of works of art, and (2) upon answers to questions put to 
people of different callings and different ages. Esthetic feeling is a com- 
plex phenomenon including sensation, feeling, perception, representation, 
conception, judgment, and affection. In children and naive individuals 
sense perception and feeling predominate ; in the more intellectual, acts 
of judgment are most important. The aesthetic relation of the ego to the 
object involves the same functions as the practical and scientific relations, 
except that the aesthetic relation is without outside end and is disinterested. 
Esthetic feelings include as sub-groups feelings of activity and of form, 
reproduced feelings, re-lived and imitative states. The activity feelings are 
those produced by the perceptive and representative activities in themselves 
and apart from their meaning. In the brain, as in other organs, normal 
functioning is agreeable and inactivity disagreeable. Activity feelings are 
not truly artistic, but they are a step toward the artistic, and the two are 
distinguishable in degree, not in kind. Formal ideas, in a narrower sense, 
are those aroused by the combination of simple ideas, without regard to 
their meaning. That object gives the most pleasure which has the greatest 
ability to arouse representations in proportion to the effort put forth. Unity 
in multiplicity and climax are applications of this rule. Associative ideas 
may be divided into two classes — objective and subjective. The former 
include associations of impressions from different sense orders, which are 
given together in perception, and are called objective because they are 
possible, if not necessary, to all men. The latter include associations 
with experiences which are peculiar to the individual and are therefore 
subjective. No sharp line of distinction can be drawn between the two. 
Each of these forms of association has a corresponding form of feeling. 
Ideas in themselves have beauty and give pleasure, whether they are 
aroused objectively or subjectively, in the above sense. These two kinds 
of feelings are usually experienced together. They may reenforce each 
other or they may tend to neutralize each other, as in the association of a 
work of art with its parody. The subjective element is never lacking in 
artistic impressions even though it may not come explicitly to conscious- 
ness. The attention moves from one thing to another and at one instant 
is not unitary. The appreciation of any work of art is affected by the sur- 
roundings in which it is enjoyed, the observer's knowledge of the artist's 
life and reminiscences from past experience. The mind is never a mere 
blank, and the one that is most nearly so is least able to appreciate the 
beautiful. But though the subjective element has a part in aesthetic feeling, 
it should be excluded as far as possible from aesthetic judgment and criticism. 
A further division of feeling is the re-lined. We enter into the drama, 
or form, or picture so wholly as to experience the feelings of the actors. 
This is not the highest kind of appreciation, and if it were the only kind, 
tragedy would be unbearable. This may be called the attitude of the 
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Mitspieler ss distinguished from that of the Zusckauer. These represent 
different relations of the ego to the object. There is a difference of opinion 
as to which has the higher form of enjoyment. The former probably has 
the more intense pleasure, while the latter has the richer and more mani- 
fold. 

Helen M. Clarke. 

Social Psychology as Counterpart to Physiological Psychology. G. H. 

Mead. Psych. Bull., VI, 12, pp. 401-408, 

Psychologists are ill agreed as to a definition of Social Psychology. The 
author selects the respective views of McDougall, Royce, and Baldwin, and 
seeks to discover the psychological implications of each. These views are 
"that human nature is endowed with and organized by social instincts and 
impulses ; that the consciousness of meaning has arisen through social inter- 
communication " ; and that the self which every act implies can exist only 
in a society of other selves. If the positions are correct, social psychology 
must be a " counterpart of physiological psychology." They are alike in 
that each presupposes the subject matter of other sciences as its precon- 
dition. "By no possibiUty can psychology deal with the material with 
which physiology and the social sciences deal, because the consciousness 
of psychological science arises within a physical and a social world that are 
presuppositions of itself. ' ' 

Harvey G. Townsend. 

The Physiological Basis of Relational Processes. Margaret Floy Wash- 
burn. Psych. Bull., VI, II, pp. 369-378. 

In dealing with the so-called 'relational' processes, although they are 
not referable to a particular sense organ, it is desirable to show that their 
physiological substrate is of the usual sensory type. "They are so nearly 
sensory that it is no wonder we are tempted to think that better introspective 
analysis would make them wholly so. ' ' Moreover, as we are familiar with 
sensory processes we can be more secure and certain in dealing with them. 
Kinesthetic sensory impulses seem to be best fitted as a basis, because 
they are capable of accompanying excitations from all other senses ; they 
are the most closely associated in introspection with the relational proc- 
esses ; and the " unanalyzable character of the fusion of afferent kinsesthetic 
processes required by this theory would be accounted for by the fact " that 
the attitudes are phylogenetically very old, and the analysis of them is a 
"late and imperfect development." 

Harvey G. Townsend. 

The Present Task of Ethical Theory. James H. Tufts. Int. J. E., XX, 
2, pp. 141-152. 

The writer aims to point out the re-interpretations of some of our ethical 
conceptions which seem necessary in order to make them vital to the prob- 
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lems of modern life, in morals, education, and jurisprudence. Ethics cannot 
afford to neglect the temporal and the practical and to seek only the eternal 
truths of a pure science. In fact, all of our ethical conceptions, however 
pure they may appear to be, have unmistakable signs of the age and pecu- 
liar conditions under which they were formed. "Two features of the 
present situation which are highly important for ethical theory are : (i) 
The increasing development of general scientific method, and its success- 
ful application to the mental and social sciences and the problems of human 
welfare ; (2) the increase in social organization of all kinds, and the cor- 
responding reaction upon the life of the individual." The particular con- 
ceptions discussed are Reason, the Self, Freedom, Happiness, and the State. 
We no longer oppose sense-perception to reflective thought, but insist on a 
constant reference of hypotheses to particulars and an interpretation of par- 
ticulars by theory. We do not set the world of law over against the world 
of purpose, but realize that the formulation of laws is itself a work of selec- 
tive purpose aimed at the realization of further purpose. Ethics would do 
well to recognize in its conception of reason that " from the standpoint of 
present science the great antithesis which is most important is that between 
the method of trial and error and the method of definitely adopting means 
to consciously selected ends." The self should be regarded as a unity of 
purpose rather than a unity versus plurality. The present issue regarding 
freedom is most frequently presented in biological and sociological terms. 
When it is asked whether a person is completely determined by heredity 
and environment a solution is suggested by the sciences in question. " In 
so far as science is taking active steps to control heredity through eugenics 
it is certainly answering the first part of the question. In so far as the 
methods of publicity and social influence give each a chance to know and 
affect the public sentiment, social psychology is answering the second." 
Freedom, thus conceived, is not a question of either-or, but of how far and 
how much. The indications of modern life signify that happiness means a 
progressive sharing of each individual in the thought and life of the world. 
" Neither the individualism of English radicalism, nor the idealism of 
Russian militarism, nor the socialism of the German proletariat affords an 
adequate statement for present poHtical and social philosophy." The com- 
plexity of our social organization renders impracticable any class philosophy. 
The universal element in human life is not merely the state, in its aspect of 
authority and government, as Hegel held ; but science and education, 
industrial and commercial life, have all aided greatly in a conception of 
sympathy, of common welfare, of constructive morality, which is gradually 
transforming the function of government. 

Edw. L, Schaub. 

Ethics and Politics. R. M. MacIver. Int. J. E., XX, i, pp. 72-86. 

Aristotle doubted whether it is the same thing to be a good man and to 
be a good citizen, and this doubt has often been echoed since. To accept 
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this would be to undermine the foundations of ethics. We must understand 
the relations of man as an individual to the societies of which he is a mem- 
ber. We know an object as a complex of attributes and an individual as 
existing in various relations, but the individual object or person is more 
than a mere complex of attributes or relations. There has always been a 
tendency to subordinate all other social relations to some one, as the tribal 
relation or the state. This makes ethics subordinate to politics, while it 
should be the judge of all man's relations. The very idea of government 
involves a distinction between the governed and the governing, even in 
ideal self-government where the two become aspects of the same person. 
This gives two parts to the question — the duty of the citizen, which is 
Aristotle's problem ; and the duty of the governed, which is Machiavelli's. 
Machiavelli concluded that a ruler could not maintain a united state by 
following recognized principles of ethics, because the necessary power could 
be gained only by the violation of ethical principles. This conclusion is 
due to a false abstraction of the man from the citizen. Ethics applies not 
to man in the abstract, but to man in his various relations of which citizen- 
ship is one. Since self-government is only partially realized, there must 
be some conflict between law and the individual conscience. Even here, 
law may often be realized without violating ethical principles, because 
these principles themselves involve obedience to law, especially where dis- 
obedience would strike at the security of the state. There are cases, how- 
ever, where the individual and the common ideas of the good of the state 
disagree, and here there is real conflict. Society must move onward from 
one conception to another, and the new conceptions originate with the indi- 
vidual and are given by him to society. In such cases both state and 
individual seem to be right, though their ideas conflict. Progress involves 
relativity in ethics ; it makes place for law and, in rare cases, for the dis- 
obedience which is the greater loyalty. 

Helen M. Clarke. 



